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Difficulty y® Reception of this Epistle, indeed their mistake about y® means of promoting it, else 
Peticon (petition;) and so much y® rath’ because it were not Credible that men should think Clubs 
y® Goodness and Mildness of y* King & Duke Prisons & Banishm' y* proper mediums of en- 
here have allow’d me this flreedom with some lightning y® understanding. 
success. To be short, Great Prince, God & Cesar di- 
But my more powerful encouragem is y® steady vides y® man; ffaith & worship belong to God, 
practice of thy famous Ancestors y°® princes of Or-| Civil obedience & Tribute to Cesar. In y° first, 
ange whose Actions have outdone their quality, with Prince W™ of Orange (thy great Ancest' ) 
Communications must be addressed to the Pub- their great prudence in y* Conduct of Human Af- indulge these poor innofensive people, ‘tis Chris- 
lisher, free of expense, to whom pc? only, and fairs, having plac’d their names among a first of | tian, ’tis Protestant, tis Human, For Religion im- 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- Kings, & w® was veryeRemarkable heir singu-| proves & not ruins Nature; X‘ (Christ) came to 
ments are to be made. lar & admirable Care they had ‘To hear, pity & save, to implant meekness, Love and forbearance 
|help y® Distressed, especiatly when their Miseries in y® natures of men & remember that y® Heathens 
|were y® Effects of mens Cruelty for y° ‘Tender-| themselves had that notion of Goodness they al- 
ness of their Conscience, w is y® subject matt" | ways gave it precedency to power; First Optimus, 
of this humble Address. then Maximus & Antonious and other of their Em- 
Jeet Lafeten, Baltimene. There are several Inhabitants of Crevelt, (a| perors forbad y* Christians should be persecuted, 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. town upon y® Rhine near Cologne, a memb' of for y® cause of their religion, if they maintain’d a 
thy Antient patrimony) that have been banisht,|!Civil obedience to y® laws. Nor does variety of 
a =<—=—=s | Without Regard to Age or Sex, not for any offence opinion hinder Arts or ruin Traffick, of w*" y® 
Ber Friends” Weekly Totellirencer. by them committed ag‘ y® Civil Governm' or Countries und* thy Governm‘ are a demonstrae’n 
gli ministers of Justice, & consequently free from|agt y* Clamors of Superstition. ‘Thus Cesar giv- 
PENN PAPERS, No. 6. y® charge of Disloyalty or Immorality, But w is ing God his Due, if y® people shall refuse to Ca- 
The annexed letter from William Penn (or as worse I cannot hear there was any Reason ren-|sar that w*" belongs to Cesar, to wit, Tribute & 
he calls it “* Peticon’’) was written to the Prince derd for y° punishm' so that y° Judgm* preceeded Civil Obedience, let y* law be executed w' so 
“ Lond . y° Trial & y® Sentence was execuied before y* |much y® more severity, by how moch their pre- 
of Orange, and bears the date of ~Ongon Y" cause was heard. tences to Goodness exceed those of other men, 
26 12% mo alias Feb¥ 1679.” | Though I presume that w* is to be alledg’d by, 1 shall conclude Great Prince w'" this humble 
At the time this was written, William Penn|y® Drost or Chief Govern’ und’ thy command, is| Request that it would please thee to Command 
could not have foreseen the consequences likely to their dissent from y® Reformed Religion: but w y* Drost of those p’* (parts) to suffer these dis- 
submission, we must never reproach y® Papists senting Inhabitants of Crevelt now exil’d, to re- 
wh p,’secuting p,’testants, if p,testants themselves! turn quietly to their Habitations & that if nothing 
“| will p,secute p,testants, because of some different appear ag' them but w' relates to Faith and Wor- 
which with him knew no bounds of country, his Apprehensions about Religion, since that were to|ship so liberally allow’d in y® 7 provinces under 
mind could sympathize with the afflicted in a for- deny an Infallible Jurisdiction over Conscience in| thy Command, they may enjoy y® liberty of y* 
eign land, notwithstanding he and his friends were | Y° Pope & assuming it to themselves w? in their Native Country & y° protection of its Civil 
suffering persecution at home. England we call Hating y* Trait’ , but loving Governm' , that y° Great God who is King of 
; 'y® Treason And indeed it is scandalous, that) Kings & Lord of Lords may bless & prosper thy 
At the date mentioned above, James the Second they whose Ancestors laboured und‘ so much dif- affairs as he did those of thy predecessors who 
was King of England. James was a Papist, but} ficulty for a Reformac’n, should not ailow oth™ took the same course I have here recommended 


continued to befriend William Penn during the liberty to reform y™selves, For if y® Principles to thee. 
time he filled the throne. In the year 1688 the of y® first Reform™ be denied y® cause must be ee 


: - = iven up ag' all v° Protestants in y® World: for 
Jrange beca g S en . nae - a i 
Prince of Orange me King of England under| |j,;, they went upon, y® Tradition of y® Scre (serip- 


the title of William the Third, and James fled to! ture) before y® Tradition of the church & con- SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
France. In 1689 William Penn had the satisfac-| viction before Authority, It was not enough then It has often appeared to me that the spirit of 
tion to see the Act of Toleration passed. ‘Thus ‘© Say you must believe so, or you must not do curiosity and speculation which is so predominant 
thus, there was conviction in y® case or no com-|in the present day, is not without peculiar danger 
pliance given, So, y' Popery (concisely speaking) to the young. Novelties of imposing pretensions, 
: a : is obedience without conviction and Protestancy and assuming the garb of science and philosophy, 
the Prince had become William the Third of Eng- js obedience upon conviction, But in this case it are offered for their acceptance; facts, speciously 
land. History mentions he had greatly impress- seems Authority superceeded conviction and peo-| presented, are employed in order to give plausi- 
ed the mind of the Prince in favor of such an act,| Ple were banisht for not altering their belief or act- bility to theories that rest on mere conjecture.— 
ing agt their Consciences, when no man can be- There is no practice more productive of error than 
om . ,.| lieve agt this belief, nor yet practise contrary to it the bold presumption with which men, actuated 
that labor. ‘There are some cogent reasons in it) ynless he will be an Hypocrite. by the pride of science, sometimes venture on the 
against a persecuting spirit, and although written) Jf it is Impossible for any one to give another investigation of subjects that lie entirely beyond 
in the year 1679, they may be remembered with faith, it must be unreasonable in him to punish| their comprehension. In order to correct this 
advantage in the year 1845. G.M.J. (Aim for want of fuith; It y* y® Gift of God, who pernicious tendency, nothing is more needful than 
, ; ‘alone can enlighten us about Divine things. Nor that man should possess a right knowledge of him- 
did our meek Savior leave such an Example to his’ self; that he should be impressed with a just sense 
Give me leave to address myself in a matt’ of disciples, who strictly forbad y™ to exercise Do- of his own insignificance. I am not desirous to en- 
no small moment. ‘Tis true It may be objected minion over one another at least as X* ns (chris- courage a low and degrading view of human na- 
I am a Strangt & because no Prince, this liberty |tians) as men of religion w°" comes to y® point in ture; there is too much of this, especially among 
in me may look indecent: but when I consid" that hand. He also told us that his Kingdom was not theologians and hired preachers, who, in order to 
Iam an English man & that no such can be a of this World & gave that as a Reason why he recommend their schemes of religion, hesitate not 
Strang’ to a Prince so much English & that be- could not use such an unsutable means as worldly to libel their own species by disparaging the na- 
side y* urgency of y® case, w' | want of quality to pow’ to sit it up. This unworldly way of speak- live powers and qualities of the mind. ‘These, I 
Justify this Freedom, shall be supplied with that ing is so little understood by his pretended follow" |have often thought, are like quack doctors who 
Distance and Humility w become my inferior that they will easily leave him to pursue their pas- magnify the diseases which they profess to cure 
Rank to a prince of so much Eminence in y® ‘sions & graitify their Interest. in order to give eclat to their boasted remedies.— 
World, I cannot but overcome myself to believe! ‘This gross Apprehension of y® nature of X* There is another class of philosophers, however, 
y‘ neith’ my Country nor Condicon can give any |(Christ’s) Kingdom may well be an occasion of who take a very different view of this matter.— 
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result from this letter, politically; but acting un- 
der the enlightened spirit of universal benevolence 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


the influence of his labors with the Prince of Or- 
ange, became manifest ten years afterwards, when 


whilst at the Hague. ‘This letter shows part of 


Great Prince 
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These set no bounds to the human intellect; they light, | have, from considerable observation, been dren the most acute sensations, and the keenest 


mistake its proper field of operation, and appro- 
priate to it agencies and effects which belong to a 
higher cause; to the development of this faculty, 
and to its future triumphs and discoveries in ab- 
stract and physical science, they look with confi- 
dence for the gradual improvement, and final per- 
fection of our race. But laying aside conflicting 
theories, let us recur simply to facts. That man, 
in his present state, is characteristically a being 
of very weak and limited capacity, it needs but 
little reflection to convince us; proofs of this 
abound on every hand. But that he is destined 
to possess higher powers, and to occupy a wider 
sphere of observation than are here presented, are 
truths which religion reveals to the mind, and 
which afford at times solid ground of consolation, 
and of boundless hope to the true christian. Un- 
happily, however, too many who have become 
eminent for their attainments in science neglect 
the proper means which would bring them to a 
right knowledge of themselves; they do not look 
enough within; their attention is too much occu- 
pied with physical objects and phenomena, and 
having grown familiar with some of these, having 
found a few links, they fancy they can discover 
the whole chain; or in other words, that they can 
unravel the whole mystery of Divine operation.— 
On the other hand, did they but see themselves in 
the proper light, they would perceive that with all 
their aspirations after knowledge, with all their 
pretensions to discovery, they are no better em- 
ployed than (with a slight change of a word,) is 


set forth in the language of the poet, 


“ As if, upon a full proportioned d 
On swelling columns he av'd, the price « fa 
A critic-fly, whose feeble ray scarce 
An inch around, with blind presumption bol 
Should dare to ‘ scan’ the structur 


That every man has within himself a divine 
monitor which, if properly consulted, would in- 
struct and assist him in the right: exercise of his 
powers, and assign due limits to his investigations, 
1s a position which a reference to his own feelings 
will establish beyond any doubt. This was the 
case with the primogenitors of the human family; 
the line of demarcation was clearly drawn; that 
which would prove noxious to them was distinct- 
ly pointed out; but curiosity, unlawful curiosity, 
a hankering after knowledge unsuited to their con- 
dition and circumstances, led them astray. Con- 
demnation ensued; and this particular instance is 
presented as a general illustration of the character 
and tendency of our whole species. We aspire 
after things that do not properly concern us; we 
overlook those which lie immediately in ourpath, 
and vainly, as well as ambitiously, reach after ob- 
jects which Divine Wisdom, for sufficient reasons, 
has forbidden us to seek, or placed entirely beyond 
our grasp. Waving obtained, as it were, a few 
glimpses of the Divine order and economy, we 
rush into a series of crude and ingenious specula- 
tions. ‘These short and partial insights into the 
works of the Creator, and which may be consid- 
ered as the foreshadowings of things hereafter to 
be more clearly revealed, are seized upon as a 
kind of nuclei around which is made to cluster a 
multitude of rare conceptions constituting a mass 
pleasing to the imagination, but so frail and brittle, 
that the slightest concussion, or the first rude’ 
grasp, may scatter it into a thousand fragments.— 
Such are many of the speculations by which the 
minds of some of the young, as well as of the 
more advanced in life, are in danger of being cap- 
tivated. A few isolated and striking facts are se- 
lected; these are chosen as the ground-work of a 
system, and fancy is immediately sent out into 
every department of human knowledge in quest 
of materials to complete the structure. In this 


led to regard many of the hypotheses that are now 
and then rising up and arrogating to themselves 
the claims which belong only to a sound and rigid 
philosophy. Let me not be misunderstood. I 
have no idea that man was intended to be an idle, 
uninterested, or incurious spectator of the amazing 
works of an Almighty Architect; that it was de- 
signed he should look on this beautiful world 
which he inhabits, or the vast and magnificent 
canopy that is spread over him, with “idiot won- 
der’ or with ** brute unconscious gaze.”” But in 
his admiration and study of these things, let him 
not lose sight of himself; let him constantly bear 
in mind the extreme feebleness of his powers; let 
him not forget that he sprung into being, as it 


perceptions of surrounding objects. ‘That which 
the adult would pass by unnoticed, the child in- 
duitively gazes at and admires. The feelings are 
alive to every source of pleasurable or painful ex- 
citement—the chords of the heart vibrate to the 
slightest touch. This peculiar sensitiveness of the 
nervous system although common to early life, is 
much more manifest in some children than in 
others—rendering them liable to convulsions and 
other disturbances of the nervous system from 
causes which would not operate so injuriously 
upon others of the same age. Associated with 
this lively and excitable temperament, it is not 
uncommon to find great acuteness of perception, 
and unusual powers of mind—rendering their 


were, but yesterday; let him remember the brief possessor an object of great attraction on the part 


tenure of his mortal existence, which is necessari- 
ly adapted to a very narrow scope of observation. 
But, above all, let him hot overlook the solemn 
conviction that the great object for which he has 
been called into his present sphere of action is to 
become prepared, by a course of mental discipline 
having reference solely to the Divine Will, for a 
higher and more perfect condition hereafter. It 
is said of the illustrious Newton, that accurate and 
humble inquirer into the works of nature, that, as 
he drew near the close of life, he was accustomed 
to remark in allusion to his past researches that 
he had, as it were, been laboriously engaged with 
many others collecting pebbles on the sea shore; 
that Ais ambition had been to select the most beau- 
tiful, ** while,” exclaimed he, “‘ the vast ocean of 
truth lay undiscovered before me.”” Such was the 
modest declaration of one, who, although gifted 
with almost superhuman powers, was fully aware 
of the little, in comparison of the whole, which 
man in his present state of being is capable of 
comprehending. He perceived, moreover, that 
his past time had not been most wisely employed 
in reference to the chief end of his existence. I 
conclude in the words of a poet, who, notwith- 
standing he falls very eminently under the class 
of speculators here described, has the following 
just sentiments, which, as fraught with sound 
meaning and instruction, I recommend to the 


serious consideration of my young and curious 
. lor 
readers: 


“- apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck’d, and of her roving is no end; 

Till warn’d, or by experience taught, she learn, 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom: what is more, is fume, 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence, 

And renders us in things that most concern, 


Unpractic’d, unprepar’d, and still to seek.”—Muton. 


Phila., 6th mo. 11th, 1845. Nn. 1 


ave 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
DR. BRIGHAM’S WORK ON MENTAL EXCITE- 
MENT, &c. 
No. Ill. 


In the last number of the Intelligencer, I en-| 
deavoured to present some of the reasons which 
go to prove an intimate connection between the| 
condition of the brain and the operations of the| 
mind—all tending to establish the fact, that the) 
brain is the material organ through which the 
mind acts. It is now intended to show how this 
principle applies to the young, and how important) 
it is to be aware of it in their education. 

In early childhood the brain and nerves are pe-| 
culiarly sensitive. ‘This being the period devoted | 
to the growth of the body, the nervous system,| 
which is the source of all vital movements, must} 
be predominant. Hence we see in young chil-| 


fastest. 


of parents and friends, and inducing correspond- 
ing efforts to develop and cultivate these remark- 
able powers. Such children are usually pointed 
out as prodigies, and are continually stimulated to 
mental efforts by praises and rewards. As they 
grow up their physical frames are delicate and at- 
tenuated—the active and lively sports peculiar to 
their years are avoided—disease soon makes its 
appearance, and they perish just as their mental 
powers are becoming developed. It is a common 
remark, and in the main a correct one, that pre- 
cocious children are apt to die young; and it is 
worthy of investigation how far this forcing sys- 
tem, so generally adopted towards them by pa- 
rents and teachers, hastens this result. 


But the evils of this system of early mental la- 
bor do not stop here. They are felt to a wide ex- 
tent, especially in all large cities, and amongst the 
wealthy and middling classes of society. These 
persons generally desire that their children should 
appear smart, or in other words, that they should 
have a certain amount of book knowledge, which 
will enable them to appear well at school, to an- 
swer questions in geography, arithmetic, &c., and 
to compete with their little school-fellows in the 
various exercises of the school: to this end, the 
teacher directs his or her efforts, and public ex- 
aminations are instituted to display the knowledge 
thus acquired. By this method, the mental powers 
are unduly taxed, and made to yield more than 
their natural capabilities would warrant. 

This branch of the subject is so well treated by 
Dr. Brigham, that 1 cannot do better then to close 
the present article by a copious extract from his 
work. 


‘*'The method of teaching little children varies 
in different schools; but that is everywhere con- 
sidered the best which forces the infant mind the 
In some schools, the memory is chiefly 
cultivated, and children are taught innumerable 
facts. Here we see those who are scarcely able 
to talk, exhibited as wonderful children. ‘They 
are declared to be deserving of the highest praise, 
and prophesied about as giving promise of great 
distinction in future, because they are able to tell 
us who was the oldest man, and many other equal- 
ly useful and important facts. They are also able 
to tell us many truths in astronomy, geometry, 
chemistry, &c. &c., of which the innocent beings 
know about as much as do parrots of the jargon 
they deliver. In other schools, teachers are op- 
posed to such practice; and say that a child should 


‘learn nothing but what he understands; that the 


memory should not alone be cultivated; therefore 
they teach children that Methuselah was not only 
the oldest man, and nine hundred and sixty-nine 
years of age, but that he was the son of Enoch, 
and the grandfather of Noah, and that a year means 
365 days, and a day 24 hours; and all this they 
teach, in order, as they say, that a child may fu/- 
ly understand what he learns. Other teachers 
say, that it is very wrong to compel a child to 
learn—very wrong indeed; and that he should 
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learn no more than he will cheerfully: but though 
they do not gain their purpose by exciting fear, 
they awaken other passions of the strongest kind 
in the child, by a system of rewards and of praise. 
Now of all these methods, if there is any prefer- 
ence, it should be given to the first; for that is the 
least objectionable which has the least tendency 
to develop the mind, and awaken the passions 
prematurely. ‘They must all, however, be wrong, 
if they call into action an organ which is but par- 
tially formed; for they do not conform to the re- 
quirements of the laws of nature, and wait for or- 
gans to be developed, before they are tasked. 

I beseech parents, therefore, to pause before 
they attempt to make prodigies of their owa chil- 
dren. ‘Though they may not destroy them by the 
measures they adopt to effect this purpose, yet 
they will surely enfeeble their bodies, and greatly 
dispose them to nervous affections. Early men- 
tal excitement will serve only to bring forth beau- 
tiful, but premature flowers, which are destined 
soon to wither away, without producing fruit. 

Let parents not lament, because their children 
do not exhibit uncommon powers of mind in early 
life, or because, compared with some other chil- 
dren, they are deficient in knowledge derived from 
books. Let them rather rejoice if their children 
reach the age of six or seven, with well-formed 
bodies, good health, and no vicious tendencies, 
though they be at the same time ignorant of every 
letter of the alphabet. If they are in this condi- 
tion, it is not to be inferred thdt their minds are 
inferior to those of children who have been con- 
stantly instructed. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that children acquire no knowledge while 
engaged in voluntary play aud amusements. 

They thus do acquire knowledge as important 
as is ever acquired at school, and ,acquire it with 
equal rapidity. Many think that the child who 
has spent the day in constructing his little dam, 
and his mill, in the brook, or the stream that runs 
in the gutter; or in rearing his house of clods or 
of snow, or in making himself a sled or cart, has 
been but idle, and deserves censure for a waste of 
his time, and a failure to learn any thing. But 
this is a great error of judgment; for, while he has 
thus followed the dictates of nature, both his mind 
and body have been active, and thereby improved. 
To him any thing which he sees and hears and 
feels is new, and nature teaches him to examine 
the causes of his various sensations, and of the 
phenomena which he witnesses. For him, the 
Book of Nature is the best book, and. if he is per- 
mitted to go forth among the wonders of creation, 
he will gather instruction by the eye, the ear, and 
by all his senses. 

He is for a while just as ignorant that stones 
are hard, that snow will melt, that ice is cold, that 
a fall from the tree will hurt him, and a thousand 
other common facts, as he is of a ‘** parallelogram,”’ 
or ** perimeter,” or the ‘* diameter of the sun,”’ or 
the ‘*‘ pericarpium of flowers,’’ or of many other 
similar things, which some think important for 
infants to know. If his time is constantly oceu- 
pied in learning the last, he wi!l grow up ignorant 
of many common truths, and fail in the best of all 
learning, common sense. 

The child, when left to himself, manifests a true 
philosophical spirit of inquiry. ‘The story related 
of the celebrated Schiller, who, when a boy, was 
found in a tree, during a thunder storm, trying to 
find where the thunder and the lightning came 
from, is an instance of the natural tendency of 
every child to self-education. ‘This tendency it 
is highly important to encourage, for it involves 
the cultivation of that spirit of inquiry, ‘* which 
is far more valuable than limited acquirements in 
knowledge; a spirit which teaches us to distin- 
guish what is just in itself, from what is merely 
accredited by illustrious names; to adopt a truth 
Which no one has sanctioned, and to reject an er- 


‘these occasions he was at times favored with t 
}) 


ror of which all approve, with the same calmness 
as if no judgment was opposed to our own.”’ But 
this spirit will never be acquired, when the child 
is taught from his infancy to depend upon others 
for all he knows, to learn all he does learn as a 
task, and not from the desire of ascertaining the 
truth and gratifying his curiosity. 

Let not the parent, therefore, regret that his 
child has passed his early hours out of school; for 
in all probability the knowledge he has gained 
while running and exercising in the open air at 
play, is more valuable than any he would have 
gained at school. At all events, he has gained 
what is far, very far more valuable than any men- 
tal acquirements which a child may make, viz: a 
sound body, well-developed organs, senses that 
have all been perfected by exercise, and stamina 
which will enable him in future life to study or 
labour with energy and without injury.” L. P. 


-_———" +o Oo o— 
MEMORIAL CONCERNING ABRAHAM LOWER 


Although some time has elapsed since the de- 
cease of our beloved friend, Abraham Lower, his 
memory continues to be precious, and we have 
believed it right to preserve the following memo- 
rial concerning him, in the hope that it may bene- 
fit survivors, by exhibiting the power of Divin« 
Grace which » reserved him under peculiar cir- 
cumstances in enildhood, and enabled him to pur- 
sue a course of integrity and uprightness to the 
end. 


He was born on the 31st of 12th mo. 1776.— 
When very young he was consigned to the care 
of strangers, and exposed to the temptations and 
vices of this large city. Atthe age of thirteen he 
was apprenticed to a cabinet maker. While a resi- 
dent in this family he was occasionally sent to 
Friends’ meeting on First-days. He,said he loved 
to go, but his master neglectiag to furnish him 
with decent apparel, he was in consequence often 
discouraged from indulging his inclination in this 
respect. He would therefore frequently wander 
about on First-days in the neighbourhood of the 
city until evening, and would then attend Friends’ 
meeting held at the Market street house; and on 
visitations of Divine love, proving that in his 
lonely and neglected condition, the merciful care 
and compassionate regard of his heavenly Father 
were extended for his help and preservation. 

During this period he suffered many hardships; 
but notwithstanding this, he often acknowledge: 
in afterlife with reverent gratitude that he had 
been preserved from the immoralities to which 
lis neglected situation exposed him. 


In the memorable year of 1793 his master died a 


of yellow fever, and he was thus released {rom 
his indentures. He then placed himself appren- 
tice to Daniel Trotter, a valuable meinber of our 
Society. ‘That worthy Friend and his excellent 
wife exercised a parental care over him, and en- 
couraged him in the attendance of our religious 
meetings. 

As obedience kept pace with manifested duty, 
the fruits of dedication were apparent in the hu- 
mility and innocency of his daily walk and con- 
versation. Soon after, his mind was brought under 
deep exercise from an apprehension that he would 
be required to bear a public testimony to the efli- 
eacy of that holy principle of light and truth in 
the heart of man, which, if believed in and obey- 
ed, will redeem from all iniquity. He lived, at 
this time, in the vicinity of the Northern District 
monthly meeting. When near twenty years of 
age he first appeared in the ministry, and about 
this time he was received into religious member- 
ship with us. ‘Though often under great discou- 
ragement, arising from his natural difidence and 
his humble condition in life, yet as le waited for 
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a right qualification from that Divine power which 
called him to the work, his gift was exercised to 
the edification of the hearers. In after life he often 
recurred to the kindness and sympathy manifested 
by Friends of that meeting towards him. Samuel 
Emlen, a distinguished minister of that day, would 
sometimes, in a prophetic manner, quote that text 
in Isaiah, ** Strangers shall stand and feed your 
flocks, and the sons of the alien shall be your 
ploughmen and your vine dressers,’”’ which was 
strengthening and encouraging to his mind in 
those low seasons. 

In 1798 he believed it required of him to visit 
the Oneida Indians, who were at that time under 
the care of our Yearly Meeting; and on laying his 
prospect before the Indian committee, he was en- 
couraged to attend to the service, and was furnish- 
ed by them with a certificate of concurrence, in 
which he is recommended as being of “ solid re- 
ligious deportment and good example.” 

By faithfulness and attention to the gift bestow- 
ed upon him, he beeame an able minister of the 
gospel; and in the discharge of this important trust 
his labors were to the comfort and edification of 
his friends, by whom he was much esteemed and 
beloved. He resided within the limits of this 
monthly meeting at the time of its establishment, 
and continued a member of it until his death. 

He was frequently engaged in laboring among 
us in the love of the gospel, and travelled in the 
exercise of his gift, in our own and other Yearly 
Meetings; and as appears by the minutes of this 
meeting, his services were acceptable to Friends 

mong whom his lot was cast. His regularity in 
the attendance of all our religious meetings was 
exemplary, as well as the solidity of his deport- 
ment when engaged in the solemn act of public 
worship. His declarations were impressive; fre- 
quently original in their character, and tended to 


iwaken in the minds of his hearers a deep sense 


of their individual responsibility, as rational and 
iccountable beings The efficacy, sufficienev and 
universality of Divine grace was to him a subject 
f peculiar interest; and this fundamental doctrine 
f our Society, he was frequently led to enforce 
with great zeal and earnestness, showing that as 

beeame the primary rule of conduct, it would 
‘xhibit its effects in a life of purity, consistency, 
ind practical righteousness. He was careful not 
to extend his public testimony beyond the life; 
and seldom rose a second time. 

i‘rom early life he appears to have been deeply 
impressed with a sense of the sufferings of his 
fellow-beings, and often felt required to lay before 
his friends the subject of slavery, with its attendant 
evils; and for many years before his death he felt 
religiously concerned to bear a faithful testimony 
gainst oppression, by abstaining as far as prac- 
ticable from the use of articles produced by the 
labor of slaves; and frequently called: upon his 
brethren in religious profession to consider wheth- 

they were not required to ‘* wash their hands 
in Innecency”’ in tl 


is respect. 


| 

In the year 1799 he married Susanna, daughter 
of Amos Stackhouse, with whom he lived in near 
unity for more than forty years. Being dependent 
on his own exertions, with the Divine blessing, 
ort of a large family, he pursued the 
} net maker with honest indus- 
vas religiously restrained from extending 


to encumber himself, that when 


lor t supp 


vccupation of a eal 


without difficulty. In his dealings with men, he 
. 1 


often suffered considerable loss on account of his 
conscientious scruples against resorting to law in 
order to recover his just rights, saying “it was 
better to suffer wrong than to contend.”’ 

During the progress of the difficulties that oecur- 
whieh resulted in a separation 
in 1827, he passed through great suffering. But 
his love and zeal for the truth raised him above all 


red in our society, 


led to any gospel service he could leave home , 
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personal considerations, and enabled him to main- 


tain his constancy and integrity to the end. Amidst cold winter of 1780 commenced. 


all the trials of that memorable period, of which 
he had no small share, his confidence in the Di- 
vine Arm remained unshaken. 

In the spring of 1838, whilst engaged with a 
minute of concurrence from his friends at home, 
in visiting some of the branches of New York 
Yearly Meeting, he was taken with a slight para- 
lysis, from the effects of which he never entirely 
recovered. After his return home he had several 
similar attacks, which reduced him to a state of 
much mental and bodily weakness. During this 
time his mind occasionally revived, and he gave 
evidence of affectionate interest in his friends, al- 
though his memory was incapable of furnishing 
words to express his feelings. In the earlier part 
of his indisposition he was heard to remark, “I 
know not why the Lord thus afflicts his servant.” 
At another time he repeated a favorite quotation: 

“Good when he gives, supremely good, 
Nor less when he denies; 

E’en crosses from his sovereign hand, 
Are blessings in disguise.” 

He continued in this state about two years, 
gradually becoming weaker, until he quietly de- 
parted on the 2d day of the 4th mo. 1841, in the 
65th year of his age; and as he was a faithful and 
devoted laborer in the church militant, we trust 
and believe he has been permitted to join the 
church triumphant in heaven. 


Read and approved at a monthly meeting of 
Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia, by ad- 
journment 4th mo. 24th, 1845. 

Josuua Lippincott, Jr., 
is ss eee Clerks. 
Ann A. ‘TownsenD, ¢ 
‘ saint ac nese 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
REMARKS FROM THE DIARY OF GEORGE 
CHURCHMAN, DEC’D. 

The 12th of the 9th month, 1759, in the even- 
ing, there was an appearance in the north of 
brightness and streamers, which had nat been 
very common. ‘The finite wisdom of man cannot 
comprehend such things. 

The 19th of the 6th month, 1760, there was an 
uncommon colour in the sky—a remarkable mix- 
ture of darkness and yellow. ‘The sun was to be 
seen through it, and the appearance lasted through 
the whole day. 

10th month 30th, 1763, there was a great 
shock of an earthquake, perceivable in many 
places, and remarkably felt in Philadelphia. 

2d mo. 2d, 1765. In the evening of this day, 
a phenomenon or meteor was extensively seen 
passing over the country, in appearance like a 
large ball of fire, followed with a noise in the air, 
like the roaring of distant cannon. It is awful to 
contemplate on such wondrous things, the origin 
of which, to us short-sighted beings, remaineth 
unknown. c 

The 26th of the 5th month, 1766, great num- 
bers of those little living creatures, called Locusts, 
came out of the ground this day. It was the se- 
cond time of my observing them; the first being 
in the year 1749. 

limo. 27th, 1777. In the evening there was an 
appearance of great redness in the sky, and un- 
common bright streamers in the northern hemi- 
sphere; more remarkable than had been observed 
by me or many others heretofore. 

9th mo. 13th, 1778. There was a great redness 
in the sky, perhaps a species of the aurora borea- 
lis. 

6ih mo. Ist, 1779. In the evening, there was 
an uncommon appearance in the air. ‘The wind 
having sprung up fresh nearly northwest, numer- 
ous particles like motes flew like a mist over head. 
It having lately rained, and the ground being 
damp, so as not to afford the dust to be taken up 
by the wind, the appearance was strange. 
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About the 20th of the 12th month, 1779, the and intellectual natures, and tle great object for 
which we were created, we should never fall into 
the error of preferring a state of mere innocence, 
to one of virtue. 
years, passions and propensities that war against 
the peace of the soul often gather strength, long 
cherished hopes are disappointed, and the heart is 
sometimes brought to feel that the chasms which 
death has made in the circle of those who love us, 
can never again be filled. But is there one childish 
joy to be compared with that which springs from 
the consciousness that the spirit has been made 
strong by successful conflict with temptation? 
Does not the hope which had for its object the 
perishing things of this world dwindle into insig- 
nificance compared with that which is fixed upon 
the things that are unseen and eternal? And what 
mourner who has been enabled to say in sinceri- 
ty, ‘* Thy will be done,” and has felt the unspeak- 
able consolation that springs in the soul from re- 
signation to the Divine will, would exchange this 
** joy of grief,” for the transient tear of childhood? 


ee 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
To 
Sunshine, with joyous light revealing 
The morning livery of earth, 
Stirs even in age, a gladsome feeling, 
And tunes young careless hearts to mirth. 
And though no more from Memnon’s portal, 
Sunrise may call the voice of song, 
It toucheth still with power immortal 
The universal human throng. 
The old, the vig’rous, youth and maiden, 
All feel the warming influence, 
As, in the east, with glory laden, 
Its brilliance greets the waking sense. 
How sweetly Nature’s gushing praises 
Flow out from every dewy spray;— 
How sweet the song man’s full heart raises 
To Him who gave the light of day! 
Sunlight is bright on dew and blossom, 
Inspiring golden thoughts in all,— 
But brighter still the youthful bosom 
Unpressed by sorrow’s heavy thrall. 
Childhood! thy smile to me is dearer 
Than aught the sunshine maketh gay; 
Its hoping, trusting beam is clearer 
Than dew-drop in the morning ray. 
And when I feel its joyous greeting, 
So full of hopes and buoyant mirth, 
My heart’s true tones are still repeating 
“Thy light shines on beyond the earth.” 
Dear Child! thou gay and gladsome creature, 
Who seest the future fairy hued, 
I would not quench the song of Nature, 
Nor ask its hopeful notes subdued. 
But as [ mark the pleasure glowing 
In all thy gleams of untried years, 
Their paths with flowery fragrance strewing, 
Nor thinking Life hath change and tears,— 
How earnestly, with spirit loving, 
Arise my prayerful thoughts for thee, 
That all thy Fancy’s pleasant roving 
May with good deeds make melody;— 
That, as “the Present shapes the Future,” 
Thy morning smile of happy youth, 
Meck thoughts and gentle deeds may nurture,— 
Fair flowers, whose perfect fruit is Truth. 
Thas, ever as in childhood’s morning, 
Thy heart shall greet the coming years, 
For Love and Mee kness, youth adorning, 
Will gild life’s prime as now its dawning, 
And take the bitterness from tears. 


Sth mo, 1844. M. 
+eeer -- — 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
The following just remarks by a female Friend 
were handed to us for publication. 


It is a common thing with those whose mature 
years have been chequered with trial and disap- 
pointment, to recur with something of sad remem- 
brance to the season of childhood, and regret that 
its feelings, its pursuits and enjoyments are past 
forever. ‘This disposition to consider childhood 
as the happiest part of life, is not a little encou- 
raged by being so frequently made the subject of 
poetry: in which it is depicted as the season of 
innocence, of freedom from care, and unalloyed 
enjoyment. Generally speaking, all this is true. 
The bounding step, the merry laugh, the inces- 
sant bodily activity, the inability of the mind long 
to retain painful impressions, are no doubt intend- 
ed by the Author of our being, to give to the frame 
that growth and vigour which are to fit it for the 
important purposes of life. But were we suffi- 
ciently impressed with the dignity of our moral 
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It is true that with advancing 


Let us endeavour to take just views of life, with 


its responsibilities and enjoyments; stripped of the 


alse gloss and tinsel with which an unchastened 


imagination so often decks it. We shall then find, 
that in the control of the animal nature, in the cul- 
tivation of the intellect and affections, and in the 
exercise of all these, under the guidance of that 
Divine principle, which is given to every one for 
this purpose, we shall, whether in childhood, in 
manhood or old age, derive the greatest amount 
of enjoyment of which our nature is susceptible. 


M. 








We conceive it to be not altogether superfluous 


to remind some of our readers that the object of 
the Intelligencer is not to give prominence to par- 
ticular views on subjects in relation to which there 
may exist a contrariety of opinion. ‘Phe chief de- 


-sign of this publication is to promote the general 


interests of our Society, and especially to con- 


tribute to the instruction and entertainment of the 


young. In order to carry out these intentions, we 
have, hitherto, as far as was consistent with our 
sense of duty, avoided every occasion of contro- 
versy; and we believe that the future success of 
the work depends upon our adhering to a similar 
rule of conduct. -We feel bound at this time to 
throw these views before our readers in order to 
apprize them of the difficulties with which we 
have occasionally to contend, and from which we 
apprehend it is much in their power to relieve us. 
It must be evident to al] that if a disposition be 
indulged to insist on particular views by throwing 
them too frequently before our readers, a feeling 
of distrust will be aroused, and the medium 
through which such views are communicated will 
be suspected of a partisan character. ‘I’o any im- 
putation of this kind, the editors of the Intelligen- 
cer are anxious not to render it justly liable. Our 
friends will therefore see the necessity of concur- 
ring with us in our views on this subject by with- 
holding, as far as their apprehensions of duty will 
permit, such articles as may be objectionable on 
the grounds above mentioned. We are the more 
free to recommend this course inasmuch as the 
|points which have given rise to some difference 


of opinion relate more to modes than to principles 
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of action; although the former, it must be admit- to the public advocacy of the cause of the et al aved 
ted, do, in many cases, necessarily involve the coloured man, especially during the sittings of our 
latter. We are by no means disposed to ask for, annual assembly. It is no doubt within the me- 
or to exercise an absolute jurisdiction in relation mory of many of our readers, when, under the 
to subjects of this kind. We lay down no posi- constraining influence of Divine Love, he would 
: tive rule on this point. We do not mean to ex- rise on these occasions, and overcoming his natu- 
s clude from our columns all articles that may be ral embarrassment of speech, would pour forth 
: supposed to have a partial bearing;—because such the feelings of his mind with an energy and pathos 
g a course would in many cases be at variance with that seldom failed to meet with a lively response 
a the proper object of the work by conflicting with in the hearts of his hearers. 

the best interests of our Society. But if, in the Notwithstanding the severe trials through 
exercise of a necessary discretion on this head, which he passed, he seldom wore a face of 


we should sometimes fall into error, or give of- gloom, or gave way to despondency, and would 





fence, our readers will readily perceive that these often remark that he served no hard master, and 
: are contingencies which cannot well be avoided. that the pay was ample. In conclusion, we desire 
In this case we have no resource but to throw that the bright example of obedience and self- 


4 ourselves upon the candor and liberality of our denial, which is held forth in the Memorial, may 





friends; and we are persuaded that an appeal to exercise a salutary influence on the minds of sur- 
these qualities, for a fair and charitable interpreta- vivors. 


7 


j tion of our motives, will not be in vain. It may be proper to add, that permission was 
i <por aera given, by our late Yearly Meeting, to the Month- 
: We insert in our present number the memorial|}y Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at 
( of our deceased Friend Abraham Lower, prepared Green street, to publish the Memorial. 

; by the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green as Sk ee 

: street, Philadelphia, and approved by our late Y ear- RECORD OF NEWS 

lv Meeting. ‘The proper use of memorials is not to Me 

eulogize the dead, but to furnish incentives ta. the — The Louisville Journal of the 11th inst. says: ' 

" a i hi Death of Gen. Jackson.—An express arrived here this 
i living; and we apprehend there are few instances morning, from Nashville, with intelligence that this emi- 
3 so well calculated to encourage survivors and to nent man died at the Hermitage on the 8th inst., at 6 
i a) os ees d o’clock, P. M. He had swooned in the morning, and, for 
4 strengthen the conviction that Divine love an a time was supposed to be dead, but he soon afterwards re- 
§ regard are extended to every condition, however vived. His death will no doubt create a great sensation 
“S s a 4 throughout the country. 

5 obscure, as the subject of this memoir. Gen. AnprEw Jackson was born March 15th, 1767, and 
3 His humble unpretending appearance, as he died June 8th, 1845, in his 79th year. 





walked through our streets, or mingled with us in} Law of Marriage.—In the Quarter Sessions, on the 14th 


3 a . ‘ ; inst., in the matter of the application of the Guardians of the 

. 5 asse 1s, will long be ered ; : a 
- our re ligious assemblies, will | ng oe rememt oe Poor for an order on Samuel Nathans to give security for 
. by his cotemporaries. Asa preacher, his manner the maintainance of his wife and two children, Judge Par- 
¥ ‘ . . —— 5 i sons delivered an opinion, by which it was decided that 
4 was earnest and impressive, and his mind appear- I » by 


; : _ said Nathans was married according to the laws of Penn- 
ed to teem with feelings which his command of sylvania to Mrs. Nathans. There had been no ceremony 
: . al performed, but the parties had lived together as man and 
‘ ace was olten inadequate to convey. Al- Pe"! oe ear a 
language was ¢ | q wife, and defendant had treated the complainant as a wife 
in the presence of acquaintances. ‘This opinion establishes 


. ° i re svivani : lave is ac “ontract. s 
words, yet the attentive listener could often dis- that in Pennsylvania marriage is a civil contract, and as 





though far from fluent, and much at a loss for 


NCER. 


The search instituted for Guess, the inventor of the 
Cherokee alphabet, has resulted in the c« rtainty of his death. 





Fearful Avalanche—Accounts from new Granada men- 
tion the occurrence of a fearful avalanche from the snow- 
capped heights of the Paramo de Ruiz, one of the highest 
mountains In the centre of the Great Cordillera de los Andes. 
There had not been sufficient time at the period of the last 
advices to ascertain with any thing like precision the amount 
of injury to property and loss of life which had resulted, but 
we learn that the mass of snow which fell had carried every 
thing before it—blocked up the rivers, and caused frightfal 
inundations—had crushed all agriculture, and among other 
things extensive plantations of ‘Tobacco, for leagues around, 
and destroyed, it is supposed, some 1200 human beings. 


To Destroy Flies.—The following simple mixture is the 
best destroyer of the common house fly: ‘Take equal por- 
tions of fine black pepper, (fresh ground) and sugar, say 
enough of each to cover a ten cent piece, moisten and mix 
well with a spoonful of milk; (a little cream is better) keep 
that in your room, and you w ill keep down your flies. One 
advantage over other poisons is that it injures nothing else; 
and another, that the flies seek the air and never dic in the 
house—the windows being open.—Philada. Gaz. 


Pittsburgh.—The Pittsburgh Gazette says: 

In the city there is a very active movement among house 
building mechanics, and the main force in it is concentrat- 
ed, of course, upon the burnt district, which for all the world 
looks like a hive of bees constructing their cells. A number 
of warehouses and shops are finished out and out, and are 
occupied. As fast as they can be completed they are taken 
up; while hundreds are patiently waiting their turn to take 
possession of the buildings partially up. By fall the prin- 
— streets will be thronged as of old, but ‘they will look 

vastly better than previous to the fire. 


A Colored Man of the Old School_—The editor of the 
Barre Gazette, writing from Richmond, Va., says:—* The 
U.S. Circuit Court is now in session here, held by Chiet 
Justice Taney. I was present at the opening of the Court 
on Monday, and observed an aged colored man dressed in 
a long black coat, small clothes and stockings, knee buckles 
and other characteristics of fashion “ sixty years ago.” As 
the Chief Justice entered the door, the old fellow rose and 
was greeted by the heads of the judiciary with as much 
civility as if he had been the “ chief executive magistrate.” 
The Chief Justice and the District Judge shook him cor- 
dially by the hand, and made many inquiries about his 
health. On inquiry I found that he was the slave and 
favorite body servant of the late Chief Justice Marshall, 
whose memory the faithful negro cherishes in the most af. 
fectionate remembrance. He is but a nominal slave now, 
preferring like many other old bondsmen here, not to be 
free. He dresses in precisely the style of his former dis- 
tinguished owner, and insists on being at the door of the 
court room as in days of yore, to tender his services to the 
esteemed successor of his old master. He takes the hat of 
the Chief Justice, fills his glass of water, and does several 
other offices as proudly as if he were the titled chamberlain 


4 aah, many be proved 1 dmissi \ nce ef i ti ofa king, and is treated with as much consideration by the 
4 tha . such, may be proved by admissions and acts of the parties 7 ; har ge - ita 
4 : er ‘ : ia tat J oe : » very urbane and popular jurist, as his old master could have 
: cover in his discourses a force and perspicuity of without the necessity of any particular ceremony. ii 7 pot - ' i 
= © > * . 
: hi Se eae oP oe alles eel U.S. Gazette. 
reasoning, which gave evidence of a clear anc ' Peg wD a, : 
ck ef ; d His c ations nie Licenses in Rhode Island.—Twenty-one towns in Rhode Antediluvian Remains.—A St. Pete rsburg letter writer 
discriminating mind. is communication: Island, including nearly all the large towns, have voted not states that within the Sant few years there has been found in 
. . +): . . > . > . (re . S > en ‘ + , 
generally short, and delivered in much humility to grant licenses for the sale of ardent spirits. In Provi-|S!beria, at differ o> pths in the earth, a great quantity of 
| k ; H 1d ose the second time dence, the question has been indefinitely postponed in the the bones of the astodon ; and, as the tusks and other 
and brokenness. e seigom rose 2 § Board of Aldermen. The whole number of licenses grant- teeth of these antediluvian animals not only possess all 
: on the same occasion, in order more fully to re- ed in the State a few years ago was over six hundred. The the — of a but 4 le  lichle tha of the o ?— 
- . ing less fragile and less lhabie to turn veliow, the 
. : . . ei a -emark that, Whole number this year, out of the city of Providence, is '" ° cea a ae - : 
lieve his mind; being accustomed tu remark that saciatinen tie merchants of ‘Tobolsk, Tomsk, Ornsk, and Jennisveisk, hav: 
- : > » 1 i a comms ’ _ y . g — 
he would rather bear his own burthens than bur- = : : a aca formed themselves into a company, to carry on « trade in 
4 arr ; aie With a view to the quality and quantity of coin neces- this new article. They are said to have been so successful 
then his friends; and that it was better to fall into sary under the new Postage Law, the Secretary of the that during the last year they transported 16,000 Ibs 
the hands of the Lord than into the hands of man. | Treasury had directed silver to the amount of $250,000 to weight of the tusks and teeth of the Mastodontes, which 
be sent to the mint to be coined into dimes and half dimes. have been sola at 30, 40, 60, and even 100 per cent. higher 
: Dest | cu o4 ‘n our 8 , aU, a n per cent. high 
; uring the progress of the schism In OUF 50- . = ' ‘ an eaew Salne made of th ae mien 
: “ S F a : The Quebec Fire.—It has been ascertained that the whole than elephant ivory. —— mee of this new material 
‘ ciety, this dear Friend was exposed to peculiar number of houses destroyed by the late fire in Quebec is are in great requcst in the Russian Capitol. 


trials. Believing it his duty to bear a testimony |%'7teen hundred and thirty. 
against that devastating spirit which threatened to 
destroy all that was most valuable in our religious | them for losses. 
compact, he zealously raised his voice against it; 


: > . ton (S. C.) Courier. 
in consequence of which he suffered much unme- 


“Captain Parkinson informs us that the 


magnanimity. Cruz, which port she left on the Ist inst., having on board 
4 : ’ . ,.| a8 passengers, General Santa Anna, lady and family, who 
g He was ardently attached to the cause of civil had been banished from the Mexican territories. They 


Dee, also arrived at Havanna on the 7th inst. with Genera 


out the advantages that would result to mankind Bustamente on board, on his way to Mexico. 


generally by the dissemination of more sound and 


: : : . United States and Mexico had subsided—and a strong 
‘ enlightened views on this subject. 


practical evidence that such was the case, is the fact tha 


¥ a warm and generous temperament, often led him done if the owners were apprehensive of such an event. 





The insurance on these build- 
ings amounted to $411,350. The insurance companies have 
made arrangement with the banks to meet all claiins against 


Late from Mexico.—We find the following in the Charles- Huger 


. sritish steamer 
; rited reproach, which he bore with Christian Medway arrived at Havanna on the 7th inst. from Vera 


and religious liberty, and was often led to point were to proceed to Venezuela. The British Mail Steamer 


g the colonies and states. 
at 
These sentiments, enlivened and invigorated by the Neptuna, the property of Mexicans, had been ordered | 

* \'to New York to refit, which would of course not have been 


Experiments, made by order of the Russian Government, 
have clearly shown that heat will entirely disinfect articles 
which have been contaminated by the plague. 


A public mecting has been held in Charleston, Senator 
in the Chair, to take into consideration the best 
means of promoting moral culture and religious improve 
ment among the slaves. 


a 
From the Philadelphia Gazette 
Otp American Cotns.—A gentleman has fa- 


; vored us with the inspection of a small collection 
of American copper coins issued before the estab- 


It is stated that all anticipations of war between the lishment of the present government, by some ol 


The following i is a des- 
cription of them: 


No. 1. This coin is larger than a half cent.— 
On one side it has thirteen ribs or bars which run 
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parallel to, and are equi-distant from each other. 
On the other side are the letters U.S. A., the S. 
being of larger size, running across the other two 
letters. It has no date nor any other inscription. 


No. 2. On one side a head surrounded by 
“ Georgius. Dei. Gratia. Rex.” On the other 
side is a rose and the following inscription: *‘/tosa, 
Americana. Utile. Dulci, 1722.” 


No. 3. On one side a chain of thirteen cireu- 
lar links running around the face of the coin. In 
the centre a circle, having upon it the words, ‘We 
are one,”” and around these words, “* United 
States.”’ On the other side there is a sun at me- 
ridian height, looking down upof dial, beneath 
which appear these words, “* Mind your busi- 
ness."” ‘The word “* Fugio,”’ and the date 1757, 
also appear on the same side of the coin. 


No. 4. On one side the American Eagle, hav- 
ing on its breast a shield, with the word *‘ cent”’ 
upon it. Around the face of the coin is ** Massa- 
chusetts 1788.’’ On the other side is an Indian 
at full length with his bow and arrow, and the 
word ** Commonwealth.”’ 


No. 5. On one side a sheaff of wheat and the 
words “Peace and Plenty;” on the other, a full 
length portrait of Fame blowing her trumpet, and 
these words, ‘‘ For the convenience of the public.” 
There is a date upon it, but the third figure is so 
badly done, as to leave a doubt whether it is 1784, 
or some earlier period. 

No. 6. On one side a sun, with thirteen stars 
around it, and the words ** Nova Constellatio;’’ 
on the other, the letters U. S. surrounded by a 
vignette, and the words ‘“ Libertas et Justitia 
1785.” 

No. 7. Is the Jersey Half-penny, having on 
one side a shield surrounded by the words “* £ 
Pluribus Unum;’’ on the other a horse’s head 
and a plough, with the words ‘* Nova Cexsarea, 
1785.” 

No. 8. On one side a head and the word 
“*Auctori Connec;”’ on the other a female figure 
very much in the form of a gingerbread child, 
holding what may be an olive branch in one hand, 
and a bow and. arrow in the other, with the date 
below it of 1787. ‘This is the old farthing of our 
boyhood. 

No. 9. Has on one side a head, and the words 
** Georgius 11]. Rex.” On the opposite side is 
a shield cut into quarters, containing respectively 


the coats of arms of England, Scotland, lreland| 


and Virginia, surmounted with a crown, and sur- 
rounded with ** Virginia, 1773.”’ <A coin simi- 
jar to this was a year or two ago dug up in a gar- 
den, and with the description given of it, tlrere 
was published the following history. 

The following historical facts are here distinet- 
ly referred to. ‘During the usurpation of Crom- 
well, the colony of Virginia refused to acknow- 
ledge his authority, and declared itself indepen- 
dent. Shortly after finding that Cromwell threat- 
ened to send a fleet and army to reduce Virginia 
to subjection, and fearing the ability of this feeble 
state to withstand this force, she sent over in a 
small ship, a messenger to Charles II., then an 
exile, at Breda, in Flanders. 
the invitation to come over, and be king of Vir- 
ginia, and was on the eve of embarking, when he 
was recalled to the throne of England. As soon 
as he was restored to the crown of England, in 
gratitude for the loyalty of Virginia, he caused her 
cout of arms to be quartered with those of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, as an independent 
member of the Empire. ‘The above coin is clear- 
ly confirmatory of these facts. Hence the origin 
of the phrase ‘Old Dominion,” frequently ap- 
plied to Virginia. 

The coin No. 2 resembles very much one late- 
ly found in Charleston, and of which the follow- 


Charles accepted | 


ing account was published in the Charleston pa- ties has undergone little substantia) alteration for 


pers: 


a century; and what is called classical learning, 


Curious Coin.—The workmen in preparing 224 the subtleties and puerilities of scholastic di- 
the foundation of St. Philip’s Church, have found Vitity, occupy as much attention as formerly, and 
a coin, the age of which is now 113 vears. with hold a place in these ancient seats of learning so 
the head of George the First. The inscription high in the estimation of those to whom the ma- 


around which is—Georgius, D. G. Mag. Bri. Fra. 
Et. Hib. Rex. On the Op} osite side is a Rose— 
the inscription, Rosa, Americana, 1722, Utile Dul- 


ci. It probably is a coin of one 
colonies. 
1.0e> 
From the K 
LINES WRITTEN DURING THE SEVERE ILL. 
NESS OF A FRIEND. 

Now in the twilight, when the hush of night 

Is falling gently on the misty carth, 
And the far daybeam’s slowly sinking light 

Paleth away, before the dim stars’ birth— 
When deep’ning shadows ratlhx lose around, 
And not a human eye is near to s 


Father in Heaven! I bow me to the ground, 
And humbly lift my soul in prayer to thee 
Thou, who can’st give the wounded spirit rest, 
Send down thy peace, upon n aried heart, 
Aid me to still the tumult of my breast, 
And calmly bear with my allotted part— 
Oh! hear me Father, hear thin: ing child— 
Gird me with strength to meet this chast’ning blow, 


Let not my heart, so passionate and wild 
Sink down, beneath its heavy weight and woe. 


I know that I have given to human lov 


The early freshness of my young heart’s flow, 


And turned away from sparkli ints above, 
To fill my cup with bitterness below— 


Yet, now in dust is laid my sinful pride 


’ 


My Father! crush me not beneath thy hand— 


Oh! let me, in some other w iy be tried, 
But do not thou this sacrifice demand. 
Let me be spared this anguish—let my heart 
With holier love, stil] to its idol cling— 
I could not watch his gasping breath depart, 
I could not see his wrestling soul take wing. 
Oh! spare in mercy, spare him—say not thou 
He must go down, in all his life’s young bloom, 


To that dark place of never coming day, 
That voiceless prison house, the silent tomb. 


jut if thy holy wisdom hath decreed 

My dearest hopes, when grasped, should from me glide, 
Let not thy strong sustaining arm recede, 
tide— 


I woke, 


Which led my straying soul so far from thee, 


Uphold me, or I sink beneath the 
Aid me to thank thee, that from dreams 
stroke 


Aid me to meekly bow before th 


And humbly bless thee in my misery.— 
‘eal nooo 

The following extract from ‘* Colman’s Euro- 
pean Agriculture,”’ for which we are indebted to 
the New York Tribune, will, we think, be inte- 
resting to some of our readers. 
GENERAL VIEWS OF AGRICULTURAL 

TION. 

It is quite certain that the course of education 
pursued at most colleges and universities is quite 
unsuited to qualify men for the common business 
and pursuits of life. Indeed, it would seem, in 
many cases, to operate as a positive disqualifica- 
tion; and men who may have distinguished them- 
selves at our universitics for their classical and 
scholastic attainments, are often thrown upon so- 
ciety as helpless and as incompetent to provide 
for themselves, or to serve the community, as 
children. We have small encouragement at pre- 
sent, I confess, to look for any thing be'ter. ‘The 
system of education at our colleges and universi- 


EDUCA 


nagement of these plaees is intrusted, that there is 
little hope of dislodging them. I am no enemy to 
classical acquirements, as a matter of elegant or- 


of the old thirteen "@ment and taste, as a source of delightful recrea- 


tion, and as an essential element in a complete 
education. But to give them a preference in any 
way to learning more useful, substantial, and prac- 
tical, is not to estimate things according to their 
real importance. ‘The time and expense devoted 
to them might be given to studies infinitely more 
valuable. As to the time occupied in studying 
what is called divinity, I am not far from the 
opinion that the world would be no loser, if every 
commentary upon the Seriptures, and every trea- 
tise upon the controversial subjects of religion, 
since the days of the apostles, were extinguished 
forever, and men were sent to the New ‘Testa- 
ment, and to the simple teachings of the Divine 
Master, only, to learn their duty, and the only 
elements of true happiness and moral improve- 
ment. A college, therefore, of the practical arts, 
and of those sciences which directly bear upon 
practice, must be greatly desired by that portion 
of the community whose education must be to 
them a means of subsistence, and who may have 
little time to cultivate the arts but with a view to 
apply them at once to the purposes of practical 
life. 

It must be admitted, likewise, that many of 
these arts and sciences are, properly speaking, 
the creations of modern times, and could not be 
expected to find their place in schemes of educa- 
tion formed in a remote period, Chemistry, mine- 
ralogy, geology, and electricity, are all of modern 
‘date. ‘There are those living, who may be said to 
have assisted at their birth, and have rocked the 
cradle of their infancy. All these are intimately 
connected with the practical arts, and especially 
with the advancement of the great art of agricul- 
ture; and we may confidently look for the most 
important benefits to agriculture from the study 
and application of these sciences. Botany, like- 
wise, and the nature, habits, and uses of plants; 
comparative anatomy and physiology, the study of 
which may prove so useful in the improvement of 
the breed of domestic animals, and in the treat- 
ment of the diseases and injuries to which they are 
liable; the art of measuring superfices and solids, 
an art so constantly in demand in practical agri- 
culture; mechanies, and the construction of farm- 
ing implements and buildings; hydraulics, a sci- 
ence so important in draining, irrigation, and the 
general management of water, and the uses of 
steam, that wonderful agent, which seems destined 
to exert a more powerful influence over the 
affairs and common business of the world than 
any or all other agents besides; the principles of 
engineering, in the construction of roads and em- 
bankments; all these are matters to be learned 
and studied, as furnishing direct uses and aid in 
the practice of agriculture, and bearing imme- 
diately upon its advancement. ‘These considera- 
tions demonstrate the importance of an institution, 
where such branches may be taught under the ad- 
vantages of competent teachers, and means and 
apparatus adapted to their illustration. 

A competent knowledge of these branches 
should be considered as almost indispensable in 
those persons who would undertake the cultiva- 
tion of a farm, or the management of large landed 
‘estates, either for themselves or others. It may be 
said that the style of farming in the United States 
is so wholly different from that in Great Britain, 
that, from the necessities of the one we can make 
no inferences as to the wants of the other. I know 
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that we have no class of land stewards, or persons 


employed for the management of the estates of 


other men; that our farms are comparatively 
small; and that a class of tenant-farmers is scarce- 
ly known among us. It appears to me, however, 
that it is quite as important that a man should be 
able himself to manage his own farm well, as that 
another man should be qualified to manage it for 
him; and that farms of a moderate size, where 
the farmers depend upon their returns for their 
support, have need of the greater appliances to 
render them productive, and furnish, upon the 
whole, a better opportunity for a successful agri- 
culture, and for an agriculture of a highly experi- 
mental and improved character, than farms of a 
very large size, where the attention must be 
greatly divided, and the management—the mere 
daily routine of operations—requires the most in- 
cessant and absorbing care. 

But there are considerations of a more general 
character, which deserve attention. No one will 
pretend that agriculture, even in the more im- 
proved form in which it is any where to be found, 
has as yet approximated the perfection of the art. 
The perfection of the art of agriculture is that in 
which the largest amount of product is obtained 
at the least expense of labour and manure, and 
with the least exhaustion to the land. Indeed, 
there is reason to hope that we may presently 
reach a system of cultivation in which, though 
the crops may be large, the land itself shall not 
only not be exhausted, but be in a course of con- 
tinual amelioration. I know well there must be a 
limit; but that limit no one can yet define. We 
know already that crops with large. leaves, and 
therefore large powers of absorption, are com- 
monly improving crops; and we know equally 
well that the growth of a forest upon land, so far 
from exhausting, is, in fact, an improver of the 
soil. ‘There is every reason to hope, therefore, 
that such a system of husbandry may presently 
be found, when, without any extraneous aid, and 
from the resources of the farm itself, the largest 
crops may be obtained, and the powers of pro- 
duction extended. ‘The system of nature every 


where, if man performs his duty, is a system of 


amelioration, and not of deterioration; it is every 


where a system of recuperative compensations, if 


man does not controvert or pervert its laws. 

That our crops, for example, are not what they 
might be, is universally admitted. Within the last 
few years, crops of many kinds have increased 
immensely. A few years since, fifty bushels of 
Indian corn to an acre was deemed a large crop. 
One hundred have been frequently produced. 
Thirty bushels of wheat has heretofore been 
deemed more than an ordinary yield. Fifty is 
now not uncommon. I have known sixty, and 
nearly seventy, to have been grown, and, over a 
large farm, the crop to have averaged fifty-six 
bushels. Thirty tons of carrots per acre is the or- 
dinary crop of a farmer within my knowledge; 
and I have on my table before me, the authenti- 
cated statement of eighty-eight tons of mangel- 
wurtzel to the acre. I am willing to admit that 
these are rare instances. Some of them may be 
considered as single instances; but it is obvious 
that one well-established case is as good as a 


thousand in demonstrating the practicability of 


that which is claimed to be done. 

Here, then, there is an opportunity for the 
highest degree of intelligence, as applicable to the 
improvement of agriculture; for who can doubt 
that these extraordinary results are the conse- 
quence of that intelligence and enlightened skill 
which are equally the instruments of success in 
every other art. .But it seems idle to argue this 
point. All the improvements which have been 
made in agriculture are as much the result of the 
application of mind and of knowledge to the sub- 
ject as any of the improvements made in ma- 
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a piece, for one of tM dealers. 





nufactures or the mechanic arts. Accident has 
produced nothing. ‘The dull plodding labourer 
originates nothing, any more than the beast which 
he drives. The present advanced state of agricul- 
ture as a practical art, all the improvements which 
have been effected in it, are due to the highly in- 
telligent minds, the men of science, of learning, 
of observation, of skill, who have applied their at- 
tention and have devoted their time, talents and 
fortunes to it. 


— ee 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

We rejoice to find that the late horrid executions 
of criminals are exciting feelings of disgust through- 
out the country. It is felt that the hangman has 
done his best (or worst,) and man is not reformed, 
‘The more the hangman does the more he gets to 
do, until every now and then a feeling of satiety 
comes over the public, from whom jurymen are 
chosen, and they take refuge in verdicts of insani- 
ty. But the fact is, all criminals are insane, which 
is no reason why, when they are proved to be 
mischievous, they should be suffered to go at 
large; but it is a very good reason why they 
should be treated kindly and not vengefully— 


should be kept out of harm’s way, in fact, both 


on their own account and on that of others.— 
There is no greater remnant of barbarism among 
us than our criminal code from beginning to end. 
It is, in fact, pure unadulterated barbarism. We 
stand out among so called enlightened nations, in 
most unenviable relief, ag the hanging nation; and 
it is a fact, that we have more criminals for our 
population than any people among whom records 
of crime are kept. With those who think it no 
sin to hang, but a right and necessary, though 
painful duty, this fact ought to weigh heavily. 

It is evident they do not gain their ends by it; 
they do not deter from crime in proportion to the 
number of their executions, but, on the contrary, 
are dared with at Jeast one, often to or three fresh 
murders, to say nothing of thefts and minor of- 
fences, for every time that they erect the gallows. 
Will experience, which guides us in every thing 
else, carry no lessons to us in matters of life and 
death in which, for better or for worse, have their 
effect on every member of society? We do not 
believe it. War, which some people are just now 
talking of, is bad enough; but it is not al! bad, for 
noble virtues and heroic conduct (which we could 
wish to see otherwise displayed) are from time to 
time manifested in it. But about hanging there 
is no one even insignificant feature which for a 
moment withdraws the view from its mean, cruel, 
coarse, vindictive character. Are we wrong then 
in hoping and anticipating, as we certainly much 
desire, that we are near having seen the end of it. 

London Economist. 


7ee>* 
CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

On the ‘let alone”’ principle, capital will be 
always able to take the advantage of labor; and 
for this simple reason, that capital can wait—la- 
bor cannot. At the great fire in New York, forty 
or fifty dollars were paid for the use of a dray.— 
Capital would not wait then, and therefore it was 
at the mercy of labor. ‘This was the exception 
which proves the rule. The rule is, that labor 
cannot wait, and is therefore at the mercy of eapi- 
tal. When a man must have work to-day, or go 
without bread for himself and family, he is uot in 
a position to make a fair bargain. Capital is able 
to look about, and to take advantage of afl the cir- 
cumstances which will enable it to reduce the 
wages of labor. ‘The large clothes-dealers in the 
cities have their agents in the country, who get 
work done at the lowest prices. A gentleman told 
us, the other day, that he saw the daughter of a 
respectable farmer making shirts for eleven cents 
He asked her 
whether she thought it a sufficient price. ‘* No,” 
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said she, *‘ if | were obliged to support myself, I 
could not do it by this work; but I merely employ 
time which otherwise I should not use.”” It had 
not oceurred to her that she was thus lowering the 
price paid to those who did depend on their labor 
for subsistence. But this is only one out of a mul- 
titude of examples, to show that the principle of 
competition does not regulate itself as it ought— 
that the ‘let alone’’ principle does not produce 
results which are in accordance with truth and jus- 
tice. The principle of free competition is a good 
one for the strong, the sagacious—for those who 
have talent, means, energy; but it gives no chance 
to the weak, the poor, the friendless. It develops 
great energy, and produces great resulis; but it 
makes one part of society the tools and instru- 
ments by which another part may carve out their 
way to fortune—Hunt’s Magazine. 


RAKING HAY WITH WORDSWORTH. 
The following interesting anecdote is told by 
the Boston Journal, in reply to an intimation in a 
late number of the Pen and Ink Sketches publish- 
ed in the Boston Atlas, that the great modern poet 





was not hospitable to American visitors: 


‘*A friend gave us in conversation not long since, 
a description of an interview which he had with 
Wordsworth, a few years ago, and which a desire 
to do justice to the character of the greatest living 
poet, and one of the best men in England, tempts 
us to make known. He was travelling in Eng- 
land, and finding himself in the neighbourhood of 
the poet’s residence, and being a great admirer of 
his writings, determined to call upon him, albeit 
he had no letter of introduction. On application 
at the door of the poet’s mansion, it being nearly 
noon, he was told that Mr. Wordsworth was in 
the field, assisting the haymakers, and the direc- 
tion of the field was pointed out, towards which 
the American took his way. - 

On passing over a small swell of land, he saw 
before him a number of men busily employed in 
raking hay and putting it into the cart, &e. Among 
them was an elderly man, of fine countenance, 
dressed in a plain costume, whom he at once pre- 
sumed to be the individual of whom he was in 
search. On learning from one of the laborers that 
his conjecture was right, he advanced towards 


/him, and introduced himself as an American who 


was travelling in England, and entertaining much 
respect for the character and writings of Mr. 
Wordsworth, was unwilling to quit that part of 
the country without an interview with him. Mr. 
Wordsworth received him with great cordiality, 
and expressed himself much gratified with the act; 
‘but,’ said he, ‘I have a large quantity of hay down, 
and a shower is brewing in the horizon. If you 
will take a rake and follow on after me, we can 
converse and work together!’ Our friend took the 
rake, and during an hour and a half, while raking 
hay with the poet, he enjoyed one of the most 
agreeable conversations that he ever held with any 
individual. In the course of their chat, Words- 
worth asked him if he had not been travelling on 
the continent, and on being told he had, said, ‘I 
supposed so, for otherwise one of your countrymen 
would not have thought of visiting me without a 
formal letter of introduction; but I like this much 
better.’ 

At the end of the hour and a half, a woman ap- 
peared on the summit of the hill alluded to, and 
made a signal, whicli was seen by the poet.— 
‘ Dinner is ready,’ said he, ‘and the hay is near- 
ly all raked. You have richly earned your din- 
ner—the laborer is worthy of his hire, and you 
must go home and dine with me.’ 

Before he left the poet’s hospitable mansion in 
the afternoon, Wordsworth asked him if he had 
called upon Southey. He was told ‘ No; I should 
hardly take the liberty to call upon Mr. Southey 
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without a letter of introduction.’ ‘It is not neces- of almonds. 
the root in water tll it became putrid; then hang it 


sary,’ said Wordsworth, * but I will give you a 
letter to Southey.’ Indeed, the whole manner 
and conduct of Wordsworth from the commence- 
ment to the end of this singular interview, was 
kind, cordial, open, and hospitable, and left upon 
the mind of our friend, impressions of the most 
favorable and pleasing character. 

It may not be true, as is intimated by the author 
of the Pen and Ink Sketches, that every American 
is received as kindly by the poet—but we can 
easily conceive that such a man as Wordsworth, 
after a few moments of conversation, could not be 
easily deceived in the respectability, and moral or 
literary merit of an individual, whether he brought 
with him a certificate or not; and thata gentleman, 
as the poet and philosopher would understand the 
term, without an introduction, would meet with 
more favor from him, than a mere pretender to 
that title, although fortified by a pile of introduc- 
tory letters, as ‘ huge as high Olympus.’ ” 


———_—+ eee + —__—_—_- 


MANDIOC FLOUR OF BRAZIL. 


I was much interested in the manufacture of 
farinha de mandioca—mandioc flour. This veg- 
etable (Jalropha manihot L.) being the principal 
farinaceous production of Brazil, is deserving of 
particular notice. Its peculiarity is the union of 
a deadly poison with highly nutritious qualities. 
It is indigenous to Brazit, and was known to the 
Indians long before the discovery of the country. 
Southey remarks: “If Ceres deserved a place in 
the mythology of Greece, far more might the dei- 
fication of that person have been expected who 
instructed his followers in the use of the man- 
dioc.”’ 
have ever been discovered by the savages that a 
wholesomé food might be prepared from this 
root. 

Their mode of preparation was by scraping it 
to a fine pulp with oyster shells, or with an in- 
strument made of small sharp stones set in a piece 
of bark, so as to form a rude rasp. The pulp was 
then rubbed or ground with a stone, the juice 
carefully expressed, and the last remaining mois- 
ture evaporated by the fire. ‘The operation of 
preparing it was thought unwholesome, and the 
slaves, whose business it was, took the flowers of 
the nhambi and the root of the wrucu in their 
food, to strengthen the heart and stomach. 

The Portuguese soon invented mills and presses 
for this purpose. ‘They usually pressed it in cel- 
lars, and places where it was least likely to occa- 
sion accidental harm. In these places it is said 
that a white insect was found generated by this 
deadly juice, and itself not less deadly, with 
which the native women sometimes poisoned their 
husbands, and slaves their masters, by putting it 
in their food. A poultice of mandioc, with its 
own juice, was considered excellent for impos- 
thumes. It was administered for worms, and was 
applied to old wounds to eat away the diseased 
flesh. For some poisons, also, and for the bite 
of certain snakes, it was esteemed a sovereign an- 
tidote. The simple juice was used for cleaning 
iron. The poisonous quality is confined to the 
root; for the leaves of the plant are eaten, and 
even the juice might be made innocent by boiling, 
and be fermented into vinegar, or inspissated un- 
til it became sweet enough to serve for honey. 

The crude root cannot be preserved three days 
by any possible care, and the slightest moisture 
spoils the flour. Piso observes, that he had seen 
great ravages occasioned among the troops by eat- 
ing it in this state. 
preparation, by which it could more easily be 
kept. ‘The roots were sliced under water, and 
then hardened before a fire. When wanted for 
use, they were grated into a fine powder, which, 
being beaten up with water, became like a cream 


summary. 


banqueting drink. 
genious process, which savage man has often proved his limited and harmless pleasures! 
been cunning enough to invent, but never cleanly 

enough to reject, 
till they became soft, and set aside to cool. The 
young women then chewed them, afier which 
they were returned into the vessel, which was 
filled with water, and once more boiled, being 
stirred the whole time. 
been continued sufficiently long, the unstrained 
contents were poured into earthen jars of great , 
size, and buried up,to the middle in the floor of 
the house. 
in the course of two or three days fermentation 


It is difficult to imagine how it should, 


Thete were two modes of 





The other method was to macerate 


COWPER. 
In reading his productions, with a sense of his 


up to be smoke-dried; and this, when pounded in mental condition, what a mingling of human dig- 
a mortar, produced a flour as white as meal. It/nity and woe is present to the imagination! A 
was frequently prepared in this manner by sava- mind evolving the most rational and virtuous 
ges. ‘The most delicate preparation was by press- conceptions, yet itself the prey of absurd delu- 
ing it through a seive, and putting the pulp im- sions; a heart overflowing with the truest sympa- 
mediately in an earthen vessel on the fire. It thy for a sick hare, yet pained at the idea of the 
then granulated, and was excellent when either church-honors paid to Handel; 
hot or cold. 


a soul gratefully 
recognizing the benignity of God, in the fresh 
The native mode of cultivating it was rude and verdure of the myrile, and the mutual attachment 


The Indians cut down the trees, let of doves, and yet incredulous of his care for its 


them lie till they were dry enough to burn, and! own eternal destiny! What a striking i incongruity 
then planted the mandioc between the stumps. between the thoughtful man, expatiating in grace- 
‘They ate the dry flour in a manner that baffled all ful numbers upon the laws of nature and the claims 
allempts at imitation. 


Taking it between their of religion, and the poor mortal defe rring to an ig- 


fingers, they tossed it into their mouihs so neatly norant school-master, and ** hunted by spiritual 
that nota grain fell beside. 
to perform this feat without powdering his face or brating his Maker’s glory, and the madman trem- 
his clothes, to the amusement of the savages. 


No European ever tried hounds in the night season;’’ the devout poet cele- 


) bling at the waxing moon; the affectionate friend 
The mandioc supplied them also with their patient and devoted, and the timid devotee depre- 
They prepared it by an in-|cating the displeasure of a clergyman, who re- 


SS 


GOLDSMITH. 


No malignant satire ever came from his pen.— 
He loved to dwell upon the beautiful vindications 
in nature of the paternity of God, and expatiate 
upon the noblest and most universal attributes of 
man. ‘*If I were to love you by rule,”’ he writes 

» his brother, ‘*1 dare say I never could do it 
saa. > ‘There was in his nature, an instine- 
tive aversion to the frigid, ceremonial and mean- 
ingless professions which so coldly imitate the 
language of feeling. Goldsmith saw enough of 
the world, to disrobe his mind of that scepticism 
born of custom which ** makes dotards of us all.’’ 
He did not wander among foreign nations, sit at 
the cottage fire-side, nor mix in the thoroughfare 
and gay saloon, in vain. ‘Travel liberalized his 
views and demolished the barriers of local preju- 
dice. He looked around upon his kind with the 
charitable judgment and interest born of an observ- 
ing mind and a kindly heart—* with an infinite 
love, and infinite pity.”” He debighted in the de- 
lineation of humble fis, because he knew it to be 
the most unperverted. Simple pleasures warmed 
his fancy because he had learned their pre-emi- 
nent truth. Childhood with its innocent play ful- 
ness, intellectual character with its tutored wis- 
dom,.and the uncultivated but ‘ bold peasantry,”’ 
interested him alike. He could enjoy an hour’s 
friendly chat with his fellow-lodger—the watch- 
maker in Green Arbor court—not less than a lite- 
rary discussion with Dr. Johnson. ** ] must own,”’ 
he writes, ‘* I should prefer the title of the ancient 
philosopher, viz: a citizen of the world—to that 
of an Englishman, a Frenchman, an European, or 
that of any appellation whatever.”” And this title 
he has nobly earned, by the wide scope of his 
sympathies and the beautiful pictures of life and 


, , 7 nature universally recognized and universally lov- 
in contact with a cireular grater turned by water oq, which have spread his name over the world. 


power. ‘I'he pulverized material was then placed Pilgrims to the supposed scene of the Deserted 
in sacks, several of which thus filled, were con- Village > have long since carried away every vestige 
stantly subject to the action of a screw-press for! of the haw- thorn at Lissoy, but the laurels of Gold- 
the expulsion of the poisonous liquid. ‘The mass- smith will never be garnered by the hand of time, 
es, thus solidified by pressure, were beaten fine 5, blighted by the frost of neglect, as long as there 
in mortars. ‘The substance was then transferred | a6 minds to appreciate, or hearts to reverence the 


to open ovens, or concave plates, heated beneath, },ousehold lore of English literature 
s Englis ers : 
where it was constantly and rapidly stirred until 


quite dry. The appearance of the farinha, when pas 
well prepared, is very white and beautiful, al- 
though its particles are rather coarse. It is found 
upon every Brazilian table, and forms a great va- 
riety of healthy and palatable dishes. ‘The fine| 
substance deposited by the juice of the mandioca, , a 

when preserved, standing ashort time, constitutes} <7 Printed and Published by John Richards, 
tapioca, which is now a valuable export from|No, 299 Market Street, north side, third door 
Brazil.— Sketches of Brazil. ibelow Eighth. 


The roots were sliced, boiled 


When this process had 


The jars were closely stopped, and 


took place. ‘They had an old superstition that if 
it were made by men, it would be good for noth- 
ing. When the drinking day arrived, the women 
kindled fires around these jars, and served out the 
warm portion in half- “gourds, which the men came 
dancing and singing to receive, and always emp- 
tied at one draught. They never ate at these 
parties, but continued drinking as long as one 
drop of the liquor remained; and having exhaust- 
ed all in one house, removed to the next, till they 
had drank out all in town. ‘These meetings were 
commonly held about once a month. De Lery 
witnessed one which lasted three days and three 
nights. ‘Thus man, in every age and country, 
gives proof of his depravity, by converting the 
gifts of a bountiful Providence into the means of 
his own destruction. 

Mandioca is difficult of cultivation—the more 
common species requiring from twelve to eigh- 
teen months to ripen. Its roots have a great ten- 
dency to spread. It is consequently planted in 
large hills, which at the same time counteract this 
tendency, and furnish the plant with a dry soil, 
which it prefers. ‘The roots, when dug, are of a 
fibrous texture, corresponding in appearance to 
those of trees. ‘The process of preparation at Ja- 
ragua, was first to boil them, then remove the 
rind, after which the pieces were held by the hand 
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Disappointments that come not by ourown folly, 
are the trials or correction of heaven, and it is our 
own fault if they prove not our advantage. 
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